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SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS. 


After hard study, children need exercise for their 
health. The see-saw, when properly made, like the one 
in the picture, is safe and pleasant. The following sto- 
ry from “ Social Amusements,” published by W. Crosby 
& Co. will show how the amusement was turned to im- 
provement. 

In a well shaded grove, near which a fountain 
poured out delicious freshness, we remarked two 
young ladies about to seat themselves on a see- 
saw, formed of a slender post, which was fasten- 
ed to a large one, elegantly ornamented, which 
served to support it in the middle. This see- 
saw was very conveniently and safely construct- 
ed; and, at the cottage, it was a favorite amuse- 
ment for two young people to raise each other, 
in turn, to the top of the grove, and then sink 
down to the level of the green grass. 

One of the young ladies, who was near the 
see-saw, seeined to hesitate a little before she 
placed herself on the seat of it; she was afraid 
she should suffer from dizziness, and she had 
never been able to see-saw without being dread- 
fully afraid. The solicitations of her compan- 
ion determined her at last, and banished her fear 
and timidity. The two young persons rose and 
sunk in turn, when the one most accustomed to 
the game lifted the other as high as possible, and 
left her for some time in that position. ‘I wish, 
my dear Victoria,” said she, ‘*to cure you of 
your timidity. It is a lesson you must learn; 
and that it may be complete, I give you warning 


that I shall not allow you to descend, until you| — 


have sung a song, or recited a piece either of 
verse or prose. You find me very cruel, do you 
not; but it is for your good, my dear, that I am 
acting in this manner. Learn, young lady, that 
fear does not belong to one of your age. Come 
my dear, sing or recite something, or you shall 
notcome downto-day.” ‘* What do you propose 
tome !” Cried the other ; ‘‘ sing or recite, when I 
am trembling all over! when I can scarcely 
breathe! You are indeed very cruel.” ‘ Very 
well, my dear; do not try to sing if your voice 
18 not in good tune; but at least repeat some lit- 
tle piece of poetry.” ‘The see-saw has made 
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me forget every thing. You are joking; you 
are laughing at me. Do not you know that mor- 
alists have said, a thousand times, in their books, 
that people who are elevated too high, do not re- 
member what they learnt before-their elevation?” 
“These people are very wroff, my dear, and 
you must not believe them. Come, my dear 
Victoria, you must yield to your destiny ; all 
books of morality will téll you that.” ‘* Ah well! 
I suppose I must give up; but you will get no 
song; for cannot sing without an accompani- 
ment.” ‘If that is al ill send for a guitar.” 
*O no, do not think I am going to begin.” 
Then the young lady recited a little piece of 
poetry. 

As she pronounced the last line, the young 
person was evidently trembling; and it was easy 
to perceive that she feared tosuffer the same dis- 
aster she had just been describing. Finally, her 
companion, who had laughed heartily at her re- 
cital, consented to ascend in her turn, and allow 
Victoria to come down. 

Several of the company had, assembled in the 
grove to listen to Miss Victoria’s recitation. 
Having escaped triumphantly from this contest, 
she had no objection, on her part, to compel her 
companion to remain a short time in the air. 
‘‘My dear friend,” said she, ‘I am not vindic- 
tive. Ido not wish, for my part, to give youa 
lesson in courage; but frankly, I wish you to 
judge if it is very easy to declaim, to sing, or to 
recite verses, on the upper end of a see-saw. I 
fo not believe that our honorable senators would 
ike to try it. They prefer a good stuffed chair, 
with a desk before them, and a glass of water at 
their side, to prevent them from losing their 
voice. But you, who are soskilful in instructing 
others, you, undoubtedly, will be able to sing or 
declaim in the most exquisite manner, without 
complaining of your situation. Pray begin ; and 
I advise you to call on the zephyrs, who are 
floating through the thick foliage of the grove, 
to assist you.” 

It was necessary to obey; and Ellen G . 

after having begged the indulgence of the listen- 
ers, the number of which had increased very 
much, spoke an Eastern ‘Tale. 
This recital was no sooner finished, than Miss 
Victoria hastened to give to the see-saw its alter- 
nate motion. The two young ladies continued 
to enjoy this exercise for a few moments longer, 
complimenting each other on the success of the 
joke, which had forced them both to give a re- 
citation in a novel situation for an orator. 
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THE BENEVOLENT CHILDREN. 

It was just such a summer’s evening as makes 
young and old feel happy, when Cecil, with a 
little cane in his hand, and his sister, dressed 
in her white frock, went their walk together. 
Cecil had lately come home from a boarding 
school, for the. holidays, and was all life and 
spirits; he loved his sister, and his sister loved 
him. Being happy in themselves, every thing 
they saw in their walk pleased them, espe- 
cially the flowers. 








I have often wondered why so many flowers 
should grow on the earth for they are to be 
found almost everywhere. The heath-flower 
abounds on the mountain and the moor; the 
daisy adorns the mead; the primrose, and cow- 
slip, and daffodil, are found in the dell, the cop- 
pice, the dingle, and the knolly in the field; the 
brier-rose beautifies the hedges; the shady bank is 
made fragrant by the violet; and the brink of 
the watery ditch is garlanded with the wild con- 
volvolus. 

There are myriads of flowers that human be- 
ings never gaze on; the blackbird, the thrush, 
the wagtail, the robin, and the wren, the field- 
mouse, the grasshopper, the sharded beetle, the 
lady-bird, the spider, and hosts of insects, have 
them to themselves. God is good to them in 
giving them flowers; but if God is good to the 
bird and the insect, he is especially good to us 
in scattering flowerets in our paths. 


Our outward life requires them not, 
~ Then, wherefore had they birth ?>— 
To-minister delight to man ; 
_ To beautify the earth ; 

To comfort man; to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

For He who careth for the flowers, 
Will much-more care for him.” 


Cecil had clambered a hedge, and succeeded 
in plucking a beautiful wild rose from a bush that 
grew there, and his sister had gathered a hand- 
ful of violets from the bank on the other side of 
the lane, when they met a little girl, quite a 
child, walking out with a servant. The little 
girl looked so wishfully at the flowers, that Ce- 
cil directly gave her the rose, and his sister pre- 
sented her with the yiolets. Away trotted the 


little girl, almost as much pleased as if they had 


given her a new doll. 

Soon after this, they saw a lad carrying a 
bucket of water from a spring. The lad was 
thin and weakly, with a pale face; and the 
bucket, heavily laden as it was, kept knocking 
against his legs, so that the water slopped over 
into his shoes; he had great difficulty to get 
along with it any way. Cecil’s sister spoke 
kindly to him, and her brother, taking hold of 
one side of the handle of the bucket, helped the. 
weakly boy with his load to his father’s cottage. 

You may say what you will about happiness, 
but there is no better way to become happy than. 
to make those happy around us. Cecil and his 
sister had pleased themselves in pleasing the lit-. 
tle girl, and still more so in giving assistance to 
the pale-faced boy; the sky seemed more blue 
and clear, the sun shone brighter, and the flow-- 
ers by the way side looked the lovelier in their 
eyes, on account of the sunshine that was in 
their hearts. 

When they came within a stone’s throw of the 
cottage by the ash tree, they saw at a little dis-. 
tance a poor woman, very neatly dressed, witha 
child in her arms, sitting on the bank, under an 
elm. On one side of her lay a basket on the 
ground, and on the other sat alad,ina pitiful 
posture, without shoes and stockings. They 
walked up to the poor woman, and soon heard a 
tale of woe that made their hearts ache; it was. 
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the same woman about whom they had heard 
their father speak kindly at breakfast time. 

«¢ You are very kind, my little master and mis- 
tress,” said the woman, ‘in taking the trouble 
to ask any thing about me and mine. Time has 
been when I was as happy as the day is long; 
and reason had I to be happy too, for then every 
comfort was mine, and now—but it is of no use 
to complain. 

‘* For years after I married him, my husband 
was a tidy, industrious young man: up with the 
lark ; nothing came amiss to him. He kept 
close to his work, brought home his wages on a 
Saturday night, and what was better than all, 
read his Bible, and spent the Sabbath like a 
Christian man. 

*¢ When I had three children, and my mother 
lived with us, my husband supported us all; be 
took a pleasure in seeing us happy; but this 
state of things was not to last. He fell in with 
some new companions who scoffed at the Bible, 
sneered at the Sabbath, and mocked at religion. 

‘It is an awful course to listen to those who 
despise holy things; I see it now clearer than 
ever. No wonder, when we turn our back on 
God, that he should leave us to our sin and our 
folly! I feel now, that I did not act the part 
which I ought to have acted. Instead of dou- 
bling my attention to holy things, reading my 
Bible more; and being oftener on my knees, I 
suffered my poor husband’s bad conduct to make 
me careless. He was led astray by little and lit- 
tle, from bad to worse, till he took the lead among 
his wicked companions. So long as we fear 
God, we need fear nothing else, except sinning 
against him ; but, when we despise his command- 
ments, we haye reason indeed to tremble. 

“Hardly any work did my husband do at the 
Jast, and hardly any of his wages did he bring 
home to us; he was an altered man, and pover- 
ty came fast upon us. It was hard to part with 
our comforts, one after another ; but still harder 
to have a husband changed into a drunkard and 
a reprobate. When sickness came into our 
dwelling, I thought it might bring my poor hus- 
band to his senses; but all the sickness and the 
sorrow in the world, without God’s grace, will 
not alter the heart. My mother and one of my 
children died, but my husband was no whit the 
better. I worked early and late; but the harder 
I worked, the more my husband spent in his un- 
godly ways. At last he was dragged to a jail, 
and we are now turned out of our cottage. 

‘¢ What few sticks of furniture we have, are 
left with a poor neighbor, while we trudge on a 
journey to a relation of mine, with the hope that 
God will incline his heart to help us in our dis- 
tress. I carry with me a few little things in a 
basket, to sell as we go along; it is better than 
begging our way. Should God of his mercy 
teach my poor husband in a jail the error of his 
ways, our burden will be light to what it now is, 
and,we shall have reason to thank God for the 
affliction that hath befallen us.” 

‘Ceciljand his sister were moved by this tale of 
sorrow, and not only gave the little money which 
they had with them, but, learning that the poor 
woman would pass by their door on her melan- 
choly journey, hastened onwards, and procured 
for her more substantial relief at the hands of 
their parents. 

It is said in Holy Scripture, that ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” Acts xx. 35. 
And surely, when we consider how much inward 
satisfaction is enjoyed in relieving the ‘wants of 
the needy, and in the practice of benevolence, 
we cannot but be struck with the truth of the 
text, ‘‘He that hath pity upon the poor lend- 
eth unto the Lord; and that which he hath 
given will he pay him again.” Prov. xix. 17. 

[Child’s Companion. 








Tue AronemrNt.—Christ, who was innocent, was 
dealt with as if he were faulty, that we, who are faulty, 
might be dealt with as if we were innocent. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.-=-No, 9. 
JOSEPH IN PRISON. 

Julia. Miss M.,I have been looking at the 
story of Joseph again; and it seems to me that 
one trial came after another, as though there 
would be no end tothem. I should have been 
discouraged, and given up in despair. 

Miss M. But this is the very thing which 
makes Joseph’s character shine so bright—that 
he was able to endure so many and such sudden 
changes in his situation, calculated to try his 
character at every point, and yet bear up under 
them all. Maria, you may go on with the story. 

Maria. 1 think Potiphar’s wife must have 
been a very wicked woman, and a very mean 
woman too; for she first took advantage of Jo- 
seph’s situation as her servant, to lead him into 
sin; and then, because she could not persuade 
him, she was angry, and told lies about him to 
her husband’; so that he shut Joseph up in prison. 

Miss M. Yes; her conduct was as base as it 
could be; and it shows that, when women be- 
come wicked, they are very wicked; which 
should prove a warning to you, against the first 
temptation to do evil. 

M. But it is very wonderful, how Joseph suc- 
ceeded in gaining the will of the keeper of 
the prison as he had do Potiphar before. 

Miss M. This may be accounted for in sever- 
al ways. In the first place, the Bible tells why 
it was—‘* The Lord was with Joseph.” Yet, 
this was not without means. Joseph undoubted- 
ly showed the same faithfulness to those that he 
was called upon to'serve, which he had done be- 
fore ; and this would give him favor in the sight 
of the keeper. But this was not all. It was the 
king’s prison into which Joseph was cast; and 
that was in the house of his master, Potiphar, 
the captain of Pharaoh’s guard ; and this prison 
must have been under Potiphar’s direction. It 
is probable that he had some doubt of Joseph’s 
guilt, or he would have put him to death, instead 
of putting him in prison. He would therefore 
be disposed to treat him kindly. Joseph’s 
good conduct in prison would tend to confirm 
Potiphar’s suspicions, that his wife had deceived 
him. Still, the hand of the Lord is to be seen 
in it all, just as much as if no means were con- 
cerned. 

M. It seems to me, too, that I see the hand of 
God in sending the king’s butler and baker to 
the same prison, to bring Joseph to the notice 
of the king. 

Miss M. Yes; and their dreaming each of 
them a dream, which Joseph, by the inspiration 
of the Spirit of God, explained, was another link 
in the chain of God’s Providence towards Joseph. 

Adaline. 
very kind-hearted young man, by the way he 
spoke to the men in prison. 

Miss M. Yes; and I suspect that was the way 
by which he always came to have friends, wher- 
ever he was; and that is a lesson for you. “ He 
that hath friends, must show himself friendly.” 

A. But that butler was an ungrateful man, to 
forget Josephtwo years after his kindness to him 
in prison. 

Miss M. Wewas indeed; yet this was by the 
direction of Providence, that he might be ready 
at the time to interpret Pharaoh’s dream. nv. 











MORALITY. 





THE LITTLE GARDENERS, OR THE PRINCIPLE 
OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Harry and James Winfield were very affec- 
tionate brothers ; and few boys enjoy their best 
frolics more than they enjoyed an hour’s work 
together, in their little garden. 

Their parents had taught them to fear God 
and keep his commandments; and by reading 





I think Joseph must have been a’ 


the Scriptures seriously and carefully, and at- 
tending diligently on the instructions of their 
Sunday School teacher, they had become quite 
familiar with most of the great truths of religion. 
Harry was nearly thirteen years old, and could 
handle a rake and spade with considerable skill; 
while James, who was about three years young- 
er, could throw out the pebble stones, gather up 
the weeds, and do some of the lighter parts of the 
work. 

It was Harry’s habit to call to mind what he 
had read or learned, while he was busy in the 
garden; and much of his conversation with 
James, was on these subjects. 

On one occasion, as he was taking the weeds 
away from around the root of a favorite shrub, 
the following dialogue took place. 

Harry. ‘These weeds are very hard to get 
out; I do not know but we shall have to pluck 
the whole up root and branch, and transplant the 
shrub, before we shall be rid of them. 

James. Now, Harry, let me have a pull at 
them; I can work my fingers down around them, 
and so get them out. 

Hi. You tried that way yesterday, and only 
broke off the tops, leaving the roots in the ground 
to sprout up again in a little while. 

J. Well, that looks better than to let them 
grow out above ground. 

HI. Yes, it looks better, to be sure, and it 
checks the weeds from growing stronger and 
spreading; but I must have the roots out by 
some means or other, before I am satisfied. ~ 

J. Would it not be better to let them grow till 
they are larger, and then we can get fast hold of 
them, and pull them out, root and all. 

H. Yes, and pull the shrub up too, as surely 
as you tried it. That is just what the servants 
of the husbandman proposed in the parable of 
the wheat and the tares. They said, ‘Sir, didst 
not thou sow good seed in thy field? whence, 
then, hath it tares?”? He said unto them, “ An 
enemy hath done this.”” The servants said to 
him, ‘ Wilt thou then, that we go and gather 
them up?” But he said, ‘ Nay, lest while ye 
gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest, and in the time of harvest I will say to 
the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, 
and bind them in bundles to burn them; but 
gather the wheat into my barn.” The tares and 
the wheat were growing together, and their roots 
were interwoven with each other. But the weeds 
here have not been growing as long as the shrub, 
nor are its roots so strong; and by taking care, 
we may pluck them entirely out. If we pull off 
the tops, however, it will be so much the more 
difficult to withdraw the roots. 

So they took the spade and loosened the earth, 
and got fair hold of the roots, and before they 
left the garden, they entirely cleared the ground 
of them. 

Mr. Winfield overheard this dialogue between 
his boys, and as they sat together around the 
table in the evening, he reminded them of it, 
and said, 

‘«‘ James’s notion of pulling the tops of weeds 
off, to get them out of sight, reminds me of what 
some persons try to do with their bad habits. 
They break off the outside part of them, while 
the root or substance still remains behind. You 
remember Jesse Millman, the tailor, Harry.” 

H. Yes, father; he hung himself in his shop. 

Mr. W. Well, he tried the plan I have men- 
tioned, with the habit of drinking. Sometimes 
he left off going to the tavern for months togeth- 
er, but he drank at home every day. At other 
times he would not touch a drop of ardent spir- 
its for a long while, but he would drink cider and 
ale. This was pulling off the top of the weed. 
But if he really wanted to get rid of the thing 
altogether, he should have let alone every intox- 
icating drink. This would be taking the habit 
out by the roots. 





H. That is what the reformed drunkard said 
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at the meeting the other night. He had many 
times kept away from the tavern and grog-shop 
for weeks together. He had often given up four 
and six glasses a day, and satisfied himself with 
two or three; and more than once he had re- 
fused for six months to drink any thing 
stronger than ale; but it was only breaking off 
the top of the weed. The love of intoxicating 
drink was increased by every glass of ale; the 
root of the evil was in him; and it was not until 
he had commenced a course of total abstinence, 
that he felt as if he had got hold of the weed by 
the root. 

«Yes, Harry,” said Mr. Winfield, ‘that is 
all very well; but let me tell you my boys, that 
the soil in which these evil habits spring up, is 
naturally much more favorable to the growth of 
weeds than to the growth of flowers or useful 
plants. ‘‘ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts.” 
‘The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.” It is in the heart that all 
these evil habits are planted. The heart is the 
fruitful soil in which tares take such deep root 
and grow so rankly. And unless the divine 
husbandman takes it under his care, and purifies 
it, and plants good seed, and gives it increase, it 
will produce nothing but weeds and briers, and 


will be forever under the curse of God.”’ 


[ Youth’s Friend. 
CONFESSION OF FAULTS. 

Benjamin Freeman had often heard his father 
say that he ought never to deny the faults he 
had committed ; but that he should always in- 
genuously speak the truth. Benjamin, like a 
good child, recollected this, and resolved to act 
accordingly. When he came home, therefore, 
and his father said, ‘‘ Where have you been to- 
day? What have you done?” Benjamin men- 
tioned all the places he had been in, all the per- 
sons he had seen, and all the amusements he had 
been engaged in. 

By accident, he one day broke a beautiful 
china ornament, called a vase. As he was alone 
when this happened, he could easily have con- 
cealed his share in the misfortune. The suspi- 
cion would probably have fallen on one of the 
domestics, rather than on him; but Benjamin 
was incapable of the least deception ; he would, 


besides, have been very sorry to have brought4 


any of the servants into disgrace for an accident 
in which he only was concerned; he resolved, 
therefore, to go immediately to his. father, to 
whom he said, with tearsin his eyes, ‘* Papa, a 
great misfortune has happened to me; I have 
broken your porcelain vase.” 

His father was much vexed, because the vase 
had been given him by a particular friend. Nev- 
ertheless, as Benjamin, by willingly acknowledg- 
ing his fault, had given anew proof of his regard 
to truth, his father did not scold him, but mere- 
ly made him pay a little forfeit, to warn, him of 
being so careless for the future; and recom- 
mended him to continue to speak the truth upon 
all occasions. 

Benjamin faithfully followed this advice. He 
spoke truth at school as well as elsewhere. It 
sometimes happened that he was not so diligent 
and studious as he might have been; but he 
never endeavored, by tricks and falsehoods, to 
excuse his faults. On the contrary, if he had 
not performed his duty, or if he did not know 
his lessons perfectly, and his master asked the 
reason, he replied ingenuously: ‘‘ Forgive me 
this negligence, Sir, for I confess I have been 
extremely indolent to-day ;” or perhaps, he ac- 
knowledged that he had taken so much pleasure 
in play, that he had entirely forgotten he had 
still something to learn. This ingenuousness 


made his master love him better than any of his 
other scholars, who always assigned false rea- 
sons to exculpate themselves when they had 
done any thing wrong. 

One day, however, there happened an affair 





at school which had nearly deprived poor Benja- 


min-df all his reputation for sincerity. One of 
his schvol-fellows, a very wicked boy, had stolen 
two pretty medals, which were intended as re- 
wards for those scholars who performed their 
duty best. 

The master, in order to discover who had per- 
petrated this crime, orderedyall the scholars to 
bring their satchels to be examined. Imme- 
diately the robber, fearful of being discovered 
and chastised, very wickedly put the medals into 
Benjamin’s satchel. 

Several scholars had already brought their 
satchels, but nothing was to be found. Benja- 
min, at length, brought his; but, in presenting 
it, behold, the medals fell to the ground! The 
poor boy was astonished ; nevertheless, he was 
not confused, but picking them up, he gave them 
to his master. 

‘Is it you, Benjamin,” said he, ‘‘ who have 
robbed me of these articles?” ‘No sir,” re- 
plied the innocent youth, ‘*1 know not who could 
have put them into my satchel.” 

Under such circumstances, the master would 
not have believed any other boy; but he knew 
that he could rely on Benjamin’s word: ‘ No, 
my boy,” said he, ‘‘ you have not stolen my med- 
als; you would have acknowledged the truth, I 
am sure. Some bad boy must have put them 
into your satchel.” 

Then turning to thyprolars, he said :-— 

‘*Which among y as been so wickeil as to 
steal these things, and put them into Benjamin’s 
satchel?” 

They all declared themselves innocent; but 
he that was guilty soon betrayed himself. He 
colored deeply; and, on being pressed by the 
master, he acknowledged the fault, and was se- 
verely punished. Benjamin on the contrary, 
saw his innocence triumph ; and when he return- 
ed home, he said to his father,— 

‘¢ What thanks I owe you, my dear papa! If 
you had not taught me to speak the truth, and 
to confess all my faults, I should have been de- 
spised and punished for a crime I never thought 
of committing.” 








RELIGION. 








From the Mother’s Magazine. ; 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER, BY HER EL- 
DER SON. 

The days of my childhood have long since 
passed away, but the remembrance of them, 
though sometimes mingled with sadness, is of- 
tener soothing and refreshing tomy spirit. The 
recollections of an honored, intelligent, affec- 
tionate and pious mother I love most to cherish, 
because they not only delight, but elevate and 
purify my heart. From the earliest dawnings of 
intellect and affection, my attachment to her was 
strong, and her influence unbounded., Nor did 
they diminish with my advancing childhood and 
youth ; for they were sustained and strengthen- 
ed by a tenderness, a prudence and a piety, the 
most uniform and watchful. Even now I seem, 
at times, to feel the gentle movements of my 
kind and anxious mother, as amid the shivering 
cold of a northern winter, she eame night after 
night to my lowly bed, long after my eyes were 
closed in sleep, and scarcely waked me from my 
slumber, while she carefully pressed the warm 
covering around my feet and limbs. 

Nor can I soon forget the impression oft made 
upon my childish heart, when the door of the 
sitting-room opened upon me, while engaged 
with my morning’s book or play, and I looked 
up, and saw my mother enter, with her Bible in 
her hands and her face still wet with her tears. 
I needed none to tell me what had been her em- 
ployment, or whence she came. More than 
once, in the pursuit of her I loved, I had follow- 
ed her to the place of her retirement, found her 
upon her knees, and listened to her tones of fer- 
vent tenderness, while with many tears she pray- 
ed God to have mercy upon me and keep me 
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from evil, and to bless those she loved. On 
such occasions, kneeling or standing beside my 
praying mother, I had a strange but affecting 
sense of a present God, who heard her prayer, 
and thought and felt that I could not, must not 
grieve or disobey such a tender, godly mother. 
When some ten or eleven years of my life had 
rolled quietly away, I was thrown, at school, into 
the company of boys who did not fear to take 
God’s name in vain, and learned to imitate their 
examples so far as to use improper, if not pro- 
fane language. My ever watchful mother soon 
learned my danger and my sin, and calling me 
privately to a seat by her side, warned and re- 
proved me with a grief and tenderness which I 
could not resist. She reminded me that she had 
dedicated me to God in baptism, and even before 
my birth had devoted me to bis service; that I 
was the Lord’s child. Punishment I could per- 
haps have borne, but her words and her tears 
broke my heart, though proud and rebellious. 
She made me feel that I had sinned against a 
good and holy God, and that my wickedness 
was greatly increased, because of the vows which 
were upon me, and because she had so often 
consecrated me to God. I felt ashamed and dis- 
tressed that I had wounded a heart so pious and 
so affectionate, and probably while memory lasts 
I shall never forget the time and the place, the 
expressive countenance, and the earnest manner 
of my mother. From my earliest childhood I 
had been taught, and in some degree accustom- 
ed to pray, and now began seriously to seek the 
salvation of my soul. In my mother I had con- 
fidence, and from her I sought counsel. As she 
lay upon her sick bed she turned to me and said, 


‘with a seriousness of manner, and with a tone of 


emotion which impressed the words upon my 
inmost soul, ‘Strive, my son, agonize, to enter 
in at the strait gate.” Before my thirteenth 
year I was permitted, with others of my own 
age, to approach the table of the Lord, and took 
upon myself those baptismal vows of cousecra- 
tion to God, which had been often present to my 
heart and conscience. My mind had been some- 
times powerfully impressed by the fervor and 
tenderness of my mother’s prayers, when she 
assembled her children around the family altar, 
and supplicated the protection and blessing of 
God upon us and our absent father. Now I was 
more deeply affected when on a similar occasion 
my mother turned to me and said, ‘‘ Henceforth, 
my son, we shall expect you to lead the devo- 
tions of the family in your father’s absence.” 
In the following year I left the home of my 
childhood, to pursue my studies in a distant city, 
and was afterward only an occasional inmate in 
my father’s house. But my mother’s influence, 
the remembrance of her example and prayers 
still followed. me, as a guardian angel, to pre- 
serve me from the many dangers and tempta~- 
tions which were around my path. 

During one of my college vacations I was call- 
ed to take charge of my father’s school. After 
two or three days I was somewhat tried by the 
misconduct of several boys but little younger 
than myself, and at dinner gave vent to my feel- 
ings by the remark, “I do not know but I shall 
have to kill some of those boys.” My mother 
turned upon me her full, dark eyes, kindled and 


yet softened by the emotions of her soul, and ” 


twice repeating my name, witha look and atone 
strongly expressive of surprise and grief, convey- 
ed to my heart gently, but effectually, the de- 
served rebuke. 

I soon sought my chamber, there to weep over 
my impatient spirit, and to ask forgiveness for 
my sin against God, and my unkindness to my 
mother. 

During the years that have since glided swift- 
ly away I have ever felt myself more indebted to 
my mother than to any other human agency for 
what I have attained or enjoyed. The remem- 
brance of her: instructions and reproofs still ex- 
cites me to be more consistent, more useful, and 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











thus more happy, as a disciple and a minister of 
Jesus Christ, and I praise God that she yet lives 
to bless me with her counsel, her example and 
her prayers. Nor has the blessing been confined 
to myself; all my brothers and sisters, except 
the youngest brother, have become pious, as we 
trust, in very early life. May very many who 
read the Mother’s Magazine, through its influ- 
ence, and by the abundant grace of God, become 
such blessings to their children. H. W. 








EDITORIAL. 





YES AND NO.,-=No. 1. 

“Oh dear!” said Jane to herself, “how I do wish I 
never need have tosayno! Itseemsas ifI never had a 
chance to say any thing else. I have to be laughed at 
from morning till night, just because I don’t like to hurt 
people’s feelings.” Jane was interrupted in these reflec- 
tions by a sudden ring of the door-bell. She peeped out 
into the entry to see who was coming, and heard the 
servant saying to a young man who stood upon the steps, 
that the lady of the house was not at home. 

“TI wonder what he has in that great portfolio?” 
thought Jane—and just then the young man, perceiving 
her, as she stood leaning forward from the parlor door, 
said, 

“ Will you buy some pictures, Miss 7” 

Jane thought this mode of speaking, quite civil, and 
though she knew very well, that she.could buy nothing 
of this sort during her mother’s absence, she felt that she 
must at any rate, be very civil in return for the great 
condescension of the stranger in noticing her. So she 
smiled, and said she should like to look at the pictures. 
The great portfolio was brought into the parlor and the 
pictures were drawn forth, for her inspection. Jane did 
not think them pretty at all, and she said to herself, “I 
would not take the gift of them,” while she still contin- 
ued to look them over, thus giving the young man rea- 
son to think that she intended purchasing some of the 
number at least. She kept hoping her mother would re- 











- turn, but her hopes were disappointed, and she was at 


last obliged to say that she did not wish to buy them. 
But instead of doing this in an honest and straight-for- 
ward way, she hinted that perhaps her mamma would 
like them; she would be home in the evening; and, in 
short gave the man to understand that it was very pro- 
bable that were “mamma” at home now, he would dis- 
pose of his pictures. To her great dismay, the stranger, 
after gathering his landscapes together, expressed his 
intention of calling again in the evening. Jane called 
herself a little goose, half a dozen times, and hoped it 
would be so dark in the evening, that it would be impos- 
sible for a stranger to find the house. Again, however, 
her hopes were disappointed, for though a storm of wind 
and of snow did make it very dark, the portfolio some- 
how, found its way through all, and Jane wished herself 
in the Red Sea at once. As she had foreseen, her 
mamma thought the pictures very inferior, and declined 
purchasing them. The young man looked disappointed, 
and his face seemed to reproach Jane with having 
tempted him out on such an evening as this. 

“Mamma,” whispered she, “ it is my fault that he has 
come here to-night, for I made him think you would like 
his pictures. Will-you let me buy two or three with my 
own money?” On hearing this, her mother immediate- 
ly purchased several of the pictures, and the young man 
went away with many thanks and bows. 

“ Now, James,” said she, “don’t laugh at me while I 
tell mamma about it, for I know I was foolish as well as 
you do.” So she gave a full account of all that had 
passed. 

“7 had as lief say no, as any thing,” said James as 
goon as she finished speaking. “I can’t imagine what 
the reason is that you girls act so silly.” 

“You needn’t say ‘you girls’ said Jane, for I don’t 
think there are many others who feel as I do.” 

“But what can you do with these ugly things ?” ask- 
ed James, looking scornfully at the pictures. “Oh I 





shall hang them round my room. They will look very 
well there, and besides, I’ve always thought I should 
like to have something to remind me about saying no.” 

“Mamma,” said James, “ did you ever see any body 
like our Jane? Don’t you think all girls are just so?” 

“No,” said his mother, “I do not think that many 
girls do so, to the same extent with Jane. But I remem- 
ber an old friend of mine, who used to say that her fa- 
ther always made her go to the door when these travel- 
ling agents came along, that she might have to say no.” 

“ Why, did her father never buy any thing. Did she 
always have to refuse ?” 

“No, but as a general thing, he did not care to pur- 
chase books and maps, &c. in this way. My friend said 
that sometimes, after she had been up to her father’s 
study, to ask him if he wished to buy this or that, she 
would stand shivering a long time in the cold entry, be- 
cause sne didn’t like to tell the agent that papa did not 
wish any thing of the sort., And once her mother sent 
her to buy some merino for a dress, and she was afraid 
to say that she did not like the first piece offered her, 
and so she bought several yards. It was of a color 
which nobody likes, but her mother thought it would be 
a good plan to let her keep the dress, and so it was 
made at once, and she used to wear it to school.” | 

“And merino lasts forever,” said Jane. “How she 
must have felt !” ; B 


———&- 


There is something extremely touching, as well as an 
excellent moral, in the following anecdote. It is in strict 
accordance with one of the earliest precepts of the Saviour 
of men. 

















A Kiss for a Blow. 


A visiter once went into a Sabbath School at Boston 


where he saw a boy and girl of one seat, who were 
brother and sister.. In a moment of thoughtless passion, 
the little boy struck his sister. The little girl was pro- 
voked and raised her hand to return the blow. Her face 
showed that rage was working within, and her clenched 
fist was aimed at her brother, when. her teacher caught 
her eye. “Stop, my dear,” said she, “you had much 
better kiss your brother than to strike him.” 

The look and the word reached her heart. Her hand 
dropped. She threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. The boy was moved. He could heve stood against 
a blow, but he could not withstand a sister’s kiss. He 
compared the provocation he had given her with the re- 
turn she had made, and the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
This affected the sister, and with his little handkerchief 
she wiped away his tears. But the sight of her kind- 
ness only made him cry the faster; he was completely 
subdued. 

Her teacher then told her children always to return a 
kiss for a blow, and they would never get any more 
blows. If men and women, families and communities, 
and nations would act on this principle, this world would 
almost cease to be a vale of tears. “ Nation would not 
lift up the sword against nation, neither would they learn 
war any more.”— Youth's Cabinet. 

—@——__ 
The Rainbow. 


“O dear,” said a little boy to his mother, “only see 
what a beautiful bow there is in the sky, and how many 
colors it has!” _ 

“Yes, my dear,” said the mother, “that is the rain- 
bow. It has seven colors; let us count them. One, 
two, three, four, five, six,seven. They are violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange and red.” 

“T will reach a chair,” said the little boy, “that I may 
get up at the window, and see it better, and try if I can 
count the colors too.” He reached the chair, but when 
he mounted it, how was he astonished to find that the 
bow was nearly vanished, and all its colors were gone! 

There are mary things in this world like the colors of 
the rainbow. They please us for a little while only, but 
they are soon gone. So will the world itself lose all its 
charms, when we come to die. It is in heaven alone that 
we shall be able to find pleasures that will never fade 
away.—Cobbin’s Fables. — 

ee 
True Courage, 


A little girl not a month ago, on her way up stairs af- 
ter dark, got nervous, and after a short struggle with 
herself, gave up, frightened. Having got safely down 
stairs, however, and escaped all the bugaboos, she stop- 
ped—began to reason with herself—and finally worked 
up her courage. Without saying a word to any living 





creature, she turned and went back up the first flight— 
the second—the third—and finally up the fourth—and 
there—but whether to punish or satisfy herself, she 
couldn’t say—crept under every bed in the house, and was 
finally caught in the act. Was not that true courage ? 
Was it not sublime? Oh, mother! said she, looking as 
pale as death, I was dreadfully frightened, but I thought 
I must do it! Again, having a slight return of her ner- 
vousness, on putting her things away in the third story, 
she hag taken a somewhat similar course, without any 
prompting ; but clearly from a sense of duty, and a se- 
rious desire to overcome what she hed been always 
taught to regard as a pitiable weakness. 











POETRY. 








The Flower of Innocence, 


There is a little pale blue flower common in New 
England; known by the names of “Innocence” and 
“Forget me not.” (Houstonia Cerulea.) It is familiar 
to the eye of every child, and becomes associated in the 
mind, with the happy hours of childhood. A lady of 
New England, at a distance from her native place, was 
one day seeking for her little favorite ; for a long time 
her search was vain, when to her great delight, the banks 
of a purling rivulet, appeared dotted over with “the 
Flower of Innocence.” She threw herself upon the in- 
viting turf, and feasted her eyes once more with the 
scene, which had long been to her as a dream of the 
past. The following lines were occasioned by this sim 
ple incident: 

Ah! ’tis the same! I know it well, 
I loved it when a child; 

It greeted me in every dell, 
In every forest wild. 

And oh! how oft in childhood’s hour 
On mossy bank reclined ; 

I’ve wished a life like thine, sweet flower, 
As lovely, pure, refined. 

Months, years have passed—I gaze again 
On thine unaltered hue ; 

Meek dweller of the glade and glen, 
My childhood’s joys renew. 

Oh! give me back its visions bright, 
Its smiles and e’en its tears ; 

Give back its innocent delights, 
Its hopes of future years. 

Thou art unchanged! the same pure ray 
Beams from thy golden eye; 

And still through all thy little day, 
Thou gazest on the sky. 

A lowly life Jike thine sweet flower, 
Let such to me be given; 

Mine eve, unseeking pomp and povver, 
Like thine, be fixed on Heaven. C. M. A. 

—————_ 


‘IS IT SUNDAY! 


The following beavftiful lines from the Charleston 
Rosebud, contains a useful and interesting moral to the 
comprehension of children, and may not be devoid of in- 
terest to minds of older growth. 

“What is the lady doing there, 
In such a posture *” Anna cried. 
“The lady kneels in humble prayer,” 
Her sister Bell replied. 


Young Anna’s silken lashes fell ; 
* You say the lady kneels in prayer; 
To-day you know is Friday, Bell, 
And is it Sunday there °” 
“ Oh, sister, dear, can no one pray 
At any other time as well ? 
Must Sunday be the only day >” 
Said thoughtful Isabel. 
“T should be very sad if I, 
Who sorrow almost every da 
For something wrong, must wait and sigh, 
Till Sunday comes, to pray. 
“When I have erred in deed or word, 
And tears arise and blind my eye, 
My heart and lips with prayer are stirred, 
Till I forget to sigh. 
“ When softly on my downy bed 
I wake, and find the morning there, 
I think whose smile that morning made, 
And speak to God in prayer. 


“When day’s bright door is shut, I know 
Whose viewless hand forbids her beam, 
And dare not to my slumber go, 
Till I have prayed to Him. 
“ Oh sister dear, no natter where, 
No matter what the hour of day, 
The solemn eve, the morning fair— 





Tis always good to pray.” 
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